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The BULLETIN of the National Institute for Architectural Education invites submission 
of manuscripts, news items and notes from students and professionals. The reports 
of the competitions are presented in the BULLETIN as unofficial opinions of the authors 
and should not be interpreted as the collective opinion of the evaluating jury. Moreover, 
the NI AE cannot be held to account for any statements or opinions printed in magazine. 


The BULLETIN of the NIAE is issued by the National Institute for Architectural Education 
115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. The subscription rate to the BULLETIN with 
reproductions of designs is $25. 00 for the school year, without reproductions the rate is 
$2.00 for the school year. Single reproductions of the current year's work may be 
purchased at $1.00 per print; reports of problems at $1.00 per copy. 


Reproductions and reports of work of any previous school year, if available are $2.00 per 
print or per report. 


Subscribers are requested to give notice of any change of mailing address promptly. 
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1961-1962 SCHEDULE OF AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


FALL September 11-December 22, 1961 
Title Date and Duration Award Eligibility 
A Gallery Garden any consecutive S. A. D. G. Elementary 
for Art in Motion 3 days Prize—$100 
A Pedestrian Transfer any consecutive K. M. Murchison Intermediate 
Tower 3 days Prize—$200 
A Summer Camp for any consecutive K. M. Murchison Advanced 
Physical Culturalists 3 days Prize—$150 
SPRING January 2-May 7, 1962 
A Demountable Covered any consecutive Architectural Record Elementary 
Puppet Theatre 3 days Pri 
A Pavilion for Venetian any consecutive Atelier Hirons Alumni Intermediate 
Glass in Venice 3 days Prize—$200 
A Fountain any consecutive Emerson Memorial Advanced 
3 days Prize—$150 
THESIS AWARD 1962 completed by Summer Foreign Travel 1962 Graduating 
June 1962 Fellowship—$1,000 Class 


1962 LLOYD WARREN FELLOWSHIP—49th Paris Prize in Architecture 
Preliminary Competition January 10-13 (see Circular) 


Final Competition March 3-April 7 (see Circular) 


SPECIAL COMPETITIONS (Write for latest data about special competitions. ) 


Committee of Stainless Steel Producers j ; . 
American Iron & Steel Insttiute ‘ tile Corset oe America, Inc. 
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Evaluation 
January 1962 


January 1962 


January 1962 


May 1962 


May 1962 


May 1962 


June 1962 


January 1962 


April 1962 


PLEASE NOTE - COMPETITIONS 


Attention is called to the fact that all regular 
problem competitions are 3-day exercises. 
They are to be executed in any three consecutive 
_ days or over a weekend. 


Special Competitions are 10-day exercises and 
must be completed in ten consecutive days. 


Competitions have been opened to all students 
and draftsmen under thirty years of age. 


Application for programs should be made to the 
Committee on Architecture NIAE 115 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS! 


"ON PEOPLE AND THINGS" 


BY WILLIAM W. CAUDILL 


Excerpts from a speech given to the students 
and faculty of the Department of Architecture, 
Rice University, September 12, 1961. 


Here is my Commencement Address. Wrong 
time of year? Nosir! Just right. Commence- 
ment means beginning. As the new chairman of 
the Department of Architecture at Rice University, 
I am acommencer, just as you freshmen are 
commencers. 


Actually none of us are really complete com- 
mencers --- either in architecture or the teach- 
ing of architecture. Certainly I am not a begin- 
ner in this education business, nor the architec- 
ture business. The two gotogether. During the 
15 years of our firm's existence, we have spent 
thousands of hours each year, and many more 
dollars, trying to educate ourselves and our as- 
sociates to become better professionals. My 
partner, Wallie Scott, often has said that C RS 
is a non-profit educational institution. You first 
year men and women are not "commencers"! 
either in the true sense of the word. Architectur- 
al education does not begin at Rice University, 
nor will it end here. Though you may have de- 
cided to take architecture only recently, you have 
been preparing yourselves to be architects from 
the day you first made designs in your pablum. 
You were preparing yourselves to be architects 
when you picked up "Oliver Twist" and set it 
down with a deeper social consciousness. You 
came a little closer to architecture when you read 


"Origin of the Species" because you came a little 
closer to science, which is closely related to 
architecture. I would go so far as to say that the 
year you spent in high school playing third chair- 
trumpet, you were learning the language of arch- 
itecture. Satchmo Armstrong with his creative 
spontaneity could have played a mean architecture, 
if he had decided to be that kind of a cool cat. Yes, 
the education of an architect is endless. It start- 
ed long before you came to Rice and will continue 
long after you leave. 


Qn the World Sitution 


Your taking architecture at this time is paradoxi- 
cal. You came to Rice to learn to build, to help 
make this world a more beautiful and efficient 
place in which to work, play, and worship. For 
what? to have the results of your endeavors 
destroyed by some maniac who only needs to push 
a button? 


American people, want it or not, must assume 
world leadership for other free peoples. Want 
it or not, it may mean that we must fight to be 
free, and to fight is to destroy! I saw Nagasaki 
shortly after we dropped the A-bomb. I saw 
architecture in accelerated reverse -- devasta- 
tion. I certainly can understand the seriousness 
of the world situation. 


Yet for the life of me, I cannot be pessimistic 
about the future. I think the future is yours. Why 
would I be at Rice today to try to help prepare 
young people for the future if I thought there would 
be no future? If I really believed that war was 
imminent, I would be back at the office this very 
minute designing myself a nice spatial fallout box 
to crate my family for shipment to the post-bomb- 
ed world. But I came to Rice to educate a few 
people who might help make the world a better 
place. 


Recently my wife and I took a trip around the 
world. I learned a big lesson: as a person 
travels around the world, if he starts out in one 
direction and keeps going far enough, he winds 

up where he started --- broke! My pockets came 
back empty, but my head and heart were chock- 
full of social consciousness. I came to realize 
that we must stop trying to build fences around 

the United States and start acting more neighborly 
I learned that color blindness is an asset. I 
learned too, the value and the price of freedom. 
The 'round-the-world trip reminded me how 
Americans fought to improve things; how we 
travelled the oceans for religious freedom; how 
we fought for food in the wilderness; for clean 
homes; for the right to vote; for educational op- 
portunity. I know now that our neighbors through- 
out the world, whether they worship Jesus Christ, 
Buddha, or Lord Krishna, will all fight for their -- 
rights, just as we did, in order to live with de- 
cency and dignity. 
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Survival through design -- a most stimulating 
concept! How wonderful to have our world de- 
signed for people to live free from filth and pov- 
erty and free from fear -- to trust their neighbors 
on the other side of the fence, tracks, or ocean. 
The scope of design is as broad as the world. 
Remember, design is the business of the architect 


On Teachers and Technology 


Today the teacher of architecture, if he is complete- 
ly honest, must admit he knows not where he is go- 
ing. Technology is moving so fast it is even dif- 
ficult to know where he has been. But the teacher 

is not alone. The practicing architect doesn't know 
where he is going either, take itfrom me. In fact 
he hardly knows where he is. But is this bad? Here 
is the excitement of architecture! 


This excitement reminds me of flying my little Air- 
coupe around a giant, towering cumulus. It is a 
magnificent sight, but you better not get sucked into 
it, or you will be so confused you won't know whetler 
you are going up or down. There are a great many 
teachers and practitioners who have been engulfed 

in the stormy cloud of confusion and are in a state 

of architectural vertigo. When a person stays out 

of the cloud of confusion, the view is thrilling. 


The materials and techniques we have at our dis- 
posal because of the rapid advance of technology are 
simply amazing. 
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It is impossible for teachers to keep up with all of 
the new materials and techniques of building. But 
that isn't necessary. My professors had no know- 
ledge of lift slabs, of structural plastic, or of air- 
flow around buildings, but they did teach me the 
design approach -- solving problems creatively and 
artistically with the materials at hand. It is the 
approach that counts -- not faddish solutions, glam- 
orous new materials, or popular but vestigial 
forms. I would rather be caught stealing an old 
fashioned approach than be seen at the bottom of 

the cliche barrel. 


I have hanging in my office two drawings -- one is 

a design problem I did when I was a sophomore at 
Oklahoma State University; the other, a design 
sketch of a recent C RS project. The contrast is 
unbelievable. The two architectures are not on 
speaking terms. They belong to different centuries, 
and J am not that old. When visitors come through 
my. office, I point to the two drawings and say, 
"This is the way I was taught; this is the way I 
practice."' My, but my profs must have been stupid 
and short-sighted, teaching me to do all that stuff! 
But were they? How could they have known what 
architecture would be like two or three decades in 
the future? Yet today a good number of their form- 
er students are doing some topnotch, up-to-date 
architecture. Our teachers of today have no better 


vision of the future, but if they teach approach in- 
stead of forms and fads, they will be on safe ground. 


To the new students at Rice I want to add this: as 
you become better acquainted with our faculty, you 
will find a great diversity of architectural theology. 
Some profs will point to Mies as the Messiah, others 
will tell you Wright is right, and still others will 
tell you that Corbu is for you. Some will stress an 
organic architecture based on highly original con- 
cepts, while others will stress refinement. This 
may be confusing at first, but it is healthful. I am 
glad we have diversity of thought among our teacters. 


There is great strength in diversity. The student 
should be exposed to many points of view before he 
crystallizes his own thoughts (pray that never hap- 
pens). Yes, as Gropius would say, "There is unity 
in diversity,'' No, I am not necessarily on a Gro- 
pius band wagon, but I love to listen to the music. 

I like his concept of the team, particularly as it 
applies to teaching. We need a smooth-working, 
effective teaching team. .... 


You are now inthe profession, Talk things over 
with your colleagues. Did you know that there is 
nearly as much learning taking place between one 
student and another as between teacher and student? 
Remeber that when you get mad at your prof (And 
who doesn't at times ?), get a classmate to criticize 
your work. Bounce some ideas off his noodle. Your 
fellow students make good teachers, too. 


On the Team Concept 


The concept of team dynamics is hard to explain. 
Many people think of team action in architecture or 
in the teaching of architecture as individuals of a 
committee voting on the basis of their prejudices. 
They back up their argument against committees 
with, 'A committee could never have written one 

of Bach's fugues or one of Beethoven's symphonies!" 
That is true, but this is also true: Most creative 
people need the stimulation of other people. I know 
of many fine designers who have dried up on the 
vine after they left school because they had no one 
to spark them, to challenge them, to stretch their 
imaginations, to criticize them and to give them 
feed-backs. Group dynamics, team action, or 
whatever you wish to call it, to me means that 
creative people of many interests get together and 
through discussion stimulate each other to do a 
better job than they could do individually. Through 
the team, decisions and actions are enriched by the 
knowledge, insights, and imaginations of various 
individuals. The creed of the "team man" in con- 
trast to the "lone wolf" is that the former believes, 
"Together we can do a better job than we can se- 
parately.', while the latter says, "Leave me alone. 
I can do it better by myself." 


My firm is committed to the team concept. When 
C R S first started, each partner was set on being 
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another Wright, LeCorbu, Mies, or some other 
prima donna. I will not divulge the name of my 
dreamboat, but in those days I had often thought of 
wearing acape. It did not take us long to find out 
the fallacies of these aims. In the first place, none 
of us had the stuff with which to make prima donnas 
of ourselves; in the second place, we concluded 
that the day of the prima donna was long gone and 
that this was the day of the team --- a group of 
topflight specialists working together in a dynamic 


group process. 


Throughout our years of practice we have found 
that for us professional growth comes about more 
quickly through group action, provided the indivi- 
dual is challenged and stimulated. We know from 
experience -- our experience -- that if we are 
going to have a great team, we must have some All 
Americans because the individual comes first, the 
team second. We know that many C R S people 
have stretched their capabilities by team action. 
We also know the opposite has happened for a few. 
These people have used the team as acrutch. In 
our case, however, the pros out weigh the cons, 
and we like the team -- it works best for us. 


I know the team is wrong for some architects. The 
highly individualistic architects have and are mak- 
ing great contributions to architecture, and they 
simply cannot work on a team. They manage to 
get along magnificently, and I love them for it. 


Therefore, despite the fact I strongly believe in the 
team concept for my firm, I think it would be quite 
foolish for us at Rice to educate our people for the 
team only. We want individualism to flourish -- 
team or no team. Our job is to teach the individual, 
not the group. It is the individual that counts, and 
he should be able to develop to his fullest capacity 
and not be held down by the group. Our concern 
must now and always be for the individual student. 


ee 


On Learning to be an Architect 


Architecture is an art. If a person wants to learn 
to be a skillful, competent architect, he must pro- 
ceed the same way as to learn any other art, such 
as tennis, painting, surgery, or music. 


How do you learn the art of music? Say, play the 
clarinet? The process can be divided into two 
parts -- the mastery of the theory and the mastery 
of the practice. 


If you want to be a really proficient "licorice stick" 
player, you must first know the facts about the 
clarinet, about its large range, about its harmony, 
about its major role in orchestral and band arrange- 
ments, and its uniqueness in modern composition, 
about the historical aspects of its usage in the clas- 
sics, about great composers and adinfinitum. But 
after you have acquired all this theoretical know- 
ledge, you are by no means competent in the field 


of music. For one reason, you still can't pla 
the clarinet! bike 


I know many architects, young and old, who have 
mastered the theory but not the practice of archi- 
tecture. They are highly trained architectural 
verbalists. They can talk a good architecture, 
but cannot produce it. 


What we need is not only mastery of the theory of 
architecture, but also mastery of the practice of 
architecture. 


The student of architecture can become a master 
of his art only after hour upon hour of practice in 
the design lab and in the practitioner's office --- 
not talking, doing! 


According to Dr. Erich Fromm, eventually theory 
and practice are synthesized into intuition, "the 
essence of the mastery of any art." (from "The 
Art of Loving") This point in development is the 
change from student to architect, but this does not 
necessarily coincide with legal recognition as a 
licensed practitioner. Once the student has mas- 
tered the theory and practice and possesses the 
power of knowing and doing without recourse to 
inference or reasoning, he becomes an architect -- 
license or no license. 


Learning the theory and practice and acquiring 
intuition goes a long way, but not far enough. These 
three factors must be backed with desire. To 
master any art, there must be nothing else in the 
world more important than the art. This is true 
for music, for medicine, or for a sport. Most 
certainly, desire is absolutely necessary to acheve 
mastery in architecture. 
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A TRIBUTE TO Awe ULL LIFE 
To W. Tolles Chamberlin, Honorary Member 


BY 
Katharine, Dorothy and Walter Stetson Chamberlin 


F.-Tolles Chamberlin died on July 24, 1961 in the 
house in which he had lived for the past forty years. 
In November 1957, and again in November 1958, he 
had almost died from heart attacks, followed by a 
case of facial shingles. In May 1959, he had to have 
the "Eisenhower" operation, then another, in July, 
for adhesions, but recovered enough to walk more 
than a mile and to ride half a day inthe car. Hewas 
eager to live and to work, and was full of plans -- 
for a sculptural monument, a major composition for 
oil, and many other projects in painting and etching, 
but found he had neither the strength nor the eye- 
sight to carry them out. From this period of great- 
est recovery he grew ever weaker until, for the last 
few days, he was unable to rise from his bed. 


His interest in current events was undiminished, and 
he listened to a great many daily newscasts and com- 
mentators, as well as all the editorials and articles 
on art and education that we could read to him. 


F. Tolles Chamberlin was born in San Francisco on 
March 10, 1873. When he was 7, his grandfather 
Chamberlin died and the family returned to thefarm 
at Ascutney, Vermont, where he enjoyed a happy and 
fairly typical farm childhood; attending a one-room 
school, tramping Mt. Ascutney's slopes with his 
much treasured rifle, driving the team at haying time 
learning the tricky art of cracking butternuts, or the 
delicious art of "sugaring off" in the snow filled 
maple woods. He loved the farm life of New England 
with its changing seasons as he had loved San Fran- 
cisco's busy waterfront and the Napa Valley ranch. 
He took great pleasure listening to his sister's 
music lessons. Infact, since the age of three, when 
he was taken to see Pinafore, music was a lifelong 
enthusiasm. 


About six years after they came to the farm, it was 
sold and Tolles' father, hoping to make a fortune for 
his family, joined his brothers in Texas where real 
estate was booming. He was soon followed there by 
Tolles' older brother Harry, while Tolles and his 
mother and sister stayed in Hartford. Tolles attend- 
ed public school and Hannan Business College there 
and, at the age of fifteen he took his first few draw- 
ing lessons in the old Wadsworth Atheneum from 
Dwight W. Tryon whose criticisms he remembered 
with pleasure all his life. 


Tolles' first position was in New Rochelle with 

Mr. Nathan Barrett, landscape architect, making 
technical drawings and water color renderings. A 
little later he taught in Miss Lowe's School for 
Girls in Rye, N.Y. Before long he was able to take 
advantage of a more attractive opening in New York 
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in the architectural office of Mr. William Wheeler 
Smith at No. 7 Wall Street. His work there must 
have been unusually promising, for Mr. Smith 
wanted him to stay on and inherit the business. 
During these years of architectural work, he was 
attending night classes in drawing and painting with 
George Bridgman and George DeForest Brush at 
the Art Students League. 


Tolles' heart was set on going abroad, so he re- 

signed from Mr. Smith's office in order to try for 

the Lazarus scholarship to the American Academy 

in Rome, which was only possible at 3-year inter- 

vals. Tolles passed the perspective examinations 

with the highest marks on record. The main part 

of the test was a problem in mural painting, and . 
when the preliminary sketches were approved, each 

contestant was given a private studio, and three 

weeks to complete the study to scale. 


The coveted prize won, Tolles sailed for Rome in 
November 1908 to spend three happy and profitable 
years, which fortunately he was able to extend to 
four. In 1911 he received his F.A.A,.R.. During 
these years, besides working in his studio, he 
traveled extensively, studying painting and sculpture 
related to architecture. It was for this that the 
Academy was founded, after the World's Fair of 
1893 had demonstrated the serious lack of under- 
standing among our painters and sculptors of this 
relationship. 


The muralist and illustrator, Frank Millett, who 
was chosen to succeed Frederic Crowninshield as 
Director of the Academy, came to Rome in 1912. 
He astonished and delighted Tolles by asking him, 
shortly after arriving, to return with him and take 
over his Washington studio and to carry out his 
New Bedford mural commission. Had it not been 
for his figure - "The Cup Bearer" - which was 
nearing completion, but not yet ready for casting, 
he would have sailed with Mr. Millett -- and been 
lost with him on the "Titanic". 


On returning to New York, Tolles was invited to 
give six weeks to teaching classes in life and 
nature forms at the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
The students begged him to continue, and in the end 
he gave four years -- rewarding years -- for the 
students were eager, earnest and appreciative. 


He spent four summers at the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, N,H., where the acquaintance, made 
in Rome, ripened and led to his marriage with 
Katharine Beecher Stetson. 


The School of Architecture of Columbia University 
asked him to conduct the watercolor rendering class 
but since the students all joined the armed services 
the class was soon abandoned. Tolles volunteered 
also but was refused because of age, and had to 
content himself with drilling in the 7th Regiment. 
Having won the Expert Rifleman Medal, he coached 
others in Marksmanship. 


Late in 1919, Tolles and his wife and baby daughter 


removed to Pasadena where his son was born. Before 


leaving the East, he had been warned that there 
were no teaching jobs to be had in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He was much surprised, therefore, when 
he made a social call on Mr. Townsley at the Otis 
Art Institute, to be offered a teaching positionthere; 
and still more surprised to be invited by Mrs.Chou- 
- inard, before leaving the building, to be aco-found- 
er as well as instructor of the "Chouinard Art Insti- 
tute". Soon after he began these classes he was 
asked by the Dean of the School of Architecture at 
U.S.C. to conduct a class in watercolor rendering. 


Some years later, when he resigned from.U,.S.C. 
to concentrate on the Chouinard, and his own work, 
this same Dean and a delegation of students came 
to beg him to return. He refused, but offered to 
start classes here if there were enough interested. 
There were. The evening class opened with 19 - 
some coming from as far away as Santa Barbara. 
Classes continued in Pasadena, with one summer 
school course in anatomy at the Otis, until war 
again called the young men away. 


Tolles was a born teacher. He had a deep interest 
in his students and enjoyed working with them. A 
large number of these are now widely known in 
fields of illustration, commercial art, animation, 
and teaching, as well as in the fine arts, but each 
has developed in his own distinctive way. Tolles 
taught his students to see, to understand what lay 
beneath the surface form, to express what they saw 
intelligibly, but never forced his own style on them. 


Still later, the returning G.I, 's, seeking jobs and 
education on the G, I, Bill of Rights, indirectly caus- 
ed Tolles to lose his large studio - a store building 
next door to the expanding State Employment Bureau 
The demand for education caused a sudden increase 
in classes and schools of all kinds and among others, 
Herbert Jepson, one of his old students, opened the 
Jepson Art Institute where Tolles taught for a 
couple of years. 


In 1955 the Pasadena Art Museum invited him to 
make a retrospective exhibition in its largest gal- 
leries. The Director, Mr. Joseph Fulton, gave 
him a very free hand in selecting and arranging 
the work, and they worked together most harmoni- 
ously. The exhibition was comprehensive and 
varied; oil, water color, pastel, sculpture, draw- 
ing and etching; from a delicate drawing of a hum- 
ming bird's wing, to a full sized cast of the power- 
fully restrained bas-relief lintel on the Good Sama- 
ritan Hospital in Los Angeles. Infact, most of his 
major work was shown - save the mural in the 
library of the McKinley Junior High School! 


A man can best be judged by his assembled work - 
the scope of his talent and his power of expression. 
But, by its very nature, much of his work was not 
included in this show at the Art Museum. Like 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Tolles was almost as much 


interested in mechanical things as in Art itself. His 
inventions were practicable and carefully worked 
out. They included a bilge-keel stabilizer for 
large ships, an anti-glare headlight, and a shade 
for street lights that directed all the light onto the 
street and out of the drivers' eyes. Thirty years 
ago he tried to get Cal-Tech interested in develop- 
ing a chemical for dropping on forest fires by 
means of an old Army bomber, but the Army said 
it was an absurd idea since to fly a bomber cost 
$300 a day! In those days the value of our water- 
shed was not as widely appreciated! 


Tolles was also deeply interested in conservation, 
education, and fine music - especially of the early 
classic composers - as well as in politics and 
current events. 


He exhibited widely (one man shows and general 
exhibitions) and won many awards. Examples of 
his work are in public and private collections. 


At the time of his death he was an Honorary Life 
Member of The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, The 
Bookworkers Guild (N, Y.), The California Art 
Club, The California Water Color Society, The 
Pasadena Society of Artists (Charter Member also) 
and the Artists of the S. West. 


We are sending this brief biographical sketch 
primarily as a notice to friends who either’ live at 
some distance, or, being out of town, would miss 
the local papers, and to let them know (as he never 
could - for he found it hard to write letters himself) 
how much he appreciated them and how deeply 
touched he was by all the visits and letters and 
tributes he received. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE, MODERN 


ART AND THE DOCTRINE OF 


"LESS IS MORE" 


TALK BY SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 
Professor of Architecture at Pratt Institute , 
given at Columbia University during series of 
lectures entitled "Four Great Makers" on 
April 25, 1961. 


Ever since I accepted the invitation to appear on 
this forum as one of the speakers, I have had my 
doubts whether this was such a good idea. As this 
gigantic celebration of a team of Great Makers de- 
veloped from cycle to cycle, I got more and more 
uneasy. My uneasiness was supported, or, say, 
enhanced by four successive forums organized by 


"The Architectural League of New York" which sup- 


plied, as it were, variations to the "Leitmotif" of 
Columbia - this 'Leitmotif" being that four archi- 
tects: Gropius, LeCorbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Mies van der Rohe are, to quote the program, 
"the great founders of modern architecture". 


My rising discomfort does not only come from the 
fact that I do not believe in ascribing to four indi- 
viduals the creation of a movement that took almost 
one century from its first very definable beginnings 
to develop, even if - even if - their contribution 
were uniformly great, which it most obviously is 
not. The main source of my distress about this 
whole enterprise is the relatedness between the 
programatic declarations of the architects under 
consideration and the visual evidence of their build- 
ings. This seems to upset no one else but me. 
After the talks by and about the Great Makers, I 
am more than ever convinced that the prime condi- 
tion for fame in architecture is to be a schizo- 
phrenic whose pencil does not know what his type- 
writer does. A simple juxtaposition of these two 
unrelated forms of expressed genius could keep a 
dozen Guggenheims for years in clover. 


But it is not my assignment today to indulge in my 
misgivings. It is my assignment to investigate 
just one aspect of this amply certified greatness; 
and I hope that I might perhaps succeed in illumi- 
nating with a very small candle a much larger 
issue. The Turks have a story of an old village 
cobbler. As he lay dying he said to the praying 
priest: "Muezin, I'm worried. What shall I tell 
Allah when he asks me how things are in Turkey 
and I am ignorant and know nothing?" - "Don't 
worry, '' said the Muezin, "tell the Almighty that 
the Palace Eunuch has been made Prime Minister, 
and from that He will know how things are all a- 
round. "' 


My theme then is, to quote the program: 
"Modern Architecture, Modern Art, and the 
Doctrine of Less is More". 
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By giving it a once-over-lightly in twenty-eight 
short minutes, I shall depart from previous cycle 
speakers. I shall be critical. It is the privilege 
of contemporaries to judge each other as peers 
because they participate in the actuality of their 
time which their work has to serve. The histories 
of the European Beaux-Arts Academicians, and of 
our own Gold Medal recipients should remind us, 
that TIME and TIME ALONE takes care of im- 
mortality, regardless of what we try to dictate to 
future generations. 


Although Mies van der Rohe, on whom my brief 
survey will center, has written no books and few 
articles or speeches, his aphoristic statements 
are as esoteric and ambiguous as those of his fel- 
low Makers. One of these statements was made 
on the occasion of the Gold Medal Ceremony at 
the A.I, A, Convention last year. It reads: 
"Truth is the significance of facts.'"' In simpler 
times simpler minds expressed the same content 
as ''Facts speak for themselves," and if this is 
what Mies believes, we shall look at the facts he 
has built and perhaps get a glimpse of the truth. 


I found it sort of shocking that our program has 
elevated the cliche "less is more" to a doctrine; 
but if this is what it is meant to be, it shall be our 
common denominator to gauge how much "less"' 
produced 'more" art in Mies' design. When he 
was a young man architecture as art was purely 
symbolic, either as the building itself or as art 
added to the symbolic meaning. From historical 
origins, based on a cohesive culture with common 
images, this symbolic art had degenerated into 
such literary trivialities as the fancied Medici 
Palace for the art museum and murals like 
Klinger's "Christ and the Seven Christian Virtues 
invading Mount Olympos" from a German Univer- 
sity auditorium. 


If architecture as art had to have any significance 
again, it has to discover fundamental relationships 
characteristic of itself. Mondrian's Neo-plasti- 
cism and Mies' floor plans were charts in search 
of these self-evident characteristics; and so were 
his glass skyscraper designs. In the 1920's all 
the arts fed from the same source - a passionate 
desire to create visual identities that were not 
symbolic truths but true expressions of their own 
values. 


The cautious hand that pushed these dreams of de- 
licate contrasts and tenuous harmonies from the 
drafting board into the third dimensions, was act- 
ually that of a constructivist painter, because the 
impact through the eye on the senses was calcu- 
lated within a fixed framework and from a fixed 
viewpoint. It makes no difference whether the 
figure in the Barcelona pool is Kolbe's ''Dancer" 
or the ''Kneeling Woman" by Lehmbruck as Mies 
had originally intended. What matters alone is 
the compositional counterpoint within an art work 
of highly abstracted visual relationships. 


So far so good - not only good but Admirable - a 
creative vision of architecture as self-expressive 
art that opened a vista of designed environment in 
total harmony with the other arts and in harmony 
with the highest aspirations of its day. It was the 
first evidence of a new phase in the history of mans 
desire for the "Gesamtkunstwerk" - the total design 
following the two previous phases of art as magic 
environment, and art as a sort of giant charade - 
the symbolic phase. 


If we accept "less is more" as a doctrine, then the 
"more" in Mies' architecture to about 1930 derived 
from the purity of means, visualizing a morpholog- 
ical harmony in architecture without losing the 
basic architectural condition of change and adapta- 
tion. This can be documented by two Mies designs 
from the 1920's: a low-cost housing project and a 
fashionable store. The stamp of the architectural 
idea on the material reality of the building was 
strong enough to unite the diversity of function. Up 
to this time the architecture of Mies as art was the 
result of the architectural process. This gives to 
his European work its uniquely convincing quality. 


Years ago I heard Mies speak at the Architectural 
League. He told his audience that, being without 
formal education himself, he had asked all the well- 
known, educated, masters what actually was the 
essence of architecture. They all had furnished 
him evasive or highly abstract answers and he had 
finally arrived at his own definition which he, very 
handsomely and not a bit uneducatedly, formulated 
as: "Architektur ist Form-gefasster Zeitwille", 
which one can translate insufficiently as: "Archi- 
tecture is form-defined time essence." And this 
"Zeitwille" - this time essence, said Mies, was 
Technology. It was under this flag that he started 
working in the United States. 


In an address to the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in 1950 Mies likened technology to the greatest 
historical movements in history - such as Platon- 
ism, Scholasticism, Humanism. To him techno- 
logy was "something in itself that has a meaning 
and a powerful form" and which, wherever it 
reaches its highest fulfillment, transcends into 
architecture. In a slightly overstrained Aristote- 
lian syllogism, Mies identified 

a) technology and architecture, 

b) architecture as an activity in the realm of pure 
significance, 

c) technological architecture as the significant 
crystallization of the times. 


As his designs for the Illinois Institute campus 
took shape, the meaning of this exercise in archi- 
tectural logic became evident. In 1950, exposed 
steel framing, modular repetition, the refined de- 
tailing of machine-produced building materials 
created an art that was new in America. This was 


‘no longer the pure morphon of Mies' European 


youth, but an industrial esthetics signifying the 
total acceptance of technology as a creative medium 


And when Mies extended technology as 'form-gefas- 
ster Zeitwille"' into domestic buildings such as the 
Lake Shore Towers and the Farnsworth House, he 
found a new interpretation of "less is more" in the 
proclaimed anonymity of our time: 

"The individual is losing significance" he had 
written; "his destiny no longer interests us." 
"The decisive achievements in all fields are im- 
personal and their authors for the most part un- 
known..... " This anonymity of the technological 
living cell deprived the inhabitant of any means of 
personal identification. There is no space for 
paintings and barely for a minimum of personal 
possessions. 


"The curtain is the finest wall'' proclaimed Mies, 
shrouding his towers into curtains of ordained 
similarity, and beyond the curtain there was only 
the bare pane of glass. 


This identity of technology and architectural design 
on the highest level, was the second of Mies' con- 
tributions. It was not as original as his self-evident 
morphon in 1920 - Le Corbusier and others had 
plowed the ground simultaneously - but totally uni- 
que for America, and uniquely suited to the expand- 
ing economy after the Second World War. It might 
be assumed that this country would have gone wildly 
and exuberantly "Concret Brut" had chance given 
Le Corbusier and not Mies the professorship in 
Chicago in 1938. As it was, America accepted the 
message of technological architecture unreservedly.. 
With almost indecent haste our architects started 
on the time-hallowed tradition of imitation. It has 
been said that Romanticism is an attitude and Clas - 
sicism ascience. Mies' technological classicism 
was eminently reproducable and it covered the land 
with modular glass-curtain walls from sea to shin- 
ing sea. 


But no matter how inadequate the copies were, 
there was the master himself - the first of the 
architects who had created a new building art, who 
had applied the first principle of architecture - 
selection with discrimination - to the indifferent 
wealth of new materials and methods. For a de- 
cade we all believed that a life so dedicated to the 
contemporaneousness of architecture would create 
unlimited spatial and structural variations. Mies 
made only one more step. He refined the cage of 
his first American work into a shaft of faultless 
technological modality. But already the concept 
had cracked. The Seagram Tower is spaceless, 
and its formal elements lack the Constructivist 
composition of unequal equivalents. 


From then onward, Mies van der Rohe's designs 
have been the strangest case of self-plagiarism the 
history of architecture has ever seen. The two 
principles that raised technology into architecture 
were discarded - selectivity and the variety of 
spatial expression. The building technology of Mies 
was like a stuck record, moving in the same groove 
with less and less sound. Between the rigid steel 
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frame and the external truss, the most varied and 
unrelated architectural needs were solved, or rather 
not solved. Is there really no difference in expedi- 
ent and esthetic function between a National Theatre 
in Germany and a bank in Des Moines, Iowa? 


Is architecture not essentially "the thoughtful mak- 
ing of spaces" (Louis Kahn) rather than the amor- 
phous loft space which is subdivided by plywood 
partitions that defeat every spatial and functional 
purpose, obscuring pictures in a gallery in Houston 
and destroying concentration in a school in Chicago? 
A 50 by 50 speculation house and a sales office in 
the Carribbean are featureless twins, and apart- 
ment hives spring up across the United States as if 
they had come packaged from the same plant. Of 
course the physical requirements of apartment 
dwellers are the same in Detroit and Newark; but 
is there not more to a designed environment than a 
minimum protection against the elements? The 
campus chapel and the one family house have the 
same module, the same transparency, the same 
disregard for climatic realities; and if the enthusi- 
astic trade publications have their way, New York's 
Battery Park and Chicago's Civic Center will be as 
indistinguishable from housing projects and com- 
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mercial towers as a hundred years ago Mr. Biddle's 
Andalusia was from the Philadelphia Waterworks. 


The doctrine of ''Less is More" has finally petered 
out into "less is nothing" - nothing but a standard 
frame without space and form, and technically, com- 
pletely obsolete. No slogan can make these sub- 
tractive end results into architecture, and no gospel 
of technology transcending into the realm of design 
by its contemporaneousness, can conjure up the 
illusion of art. 


If, as Mies has said "truth is the significance of 
facts" then the facts prove that the doctrine of "less 
is more" is at best afallacy, at worst a deception. 
Architecture is evidence of doing, of making, not of 
substracting. It is the architect's fate to wrestle 
with the chaotic wealth of material and artistic pos- 
sibilities till they submit to selection and creation, 
and not to evade them. It has seemed tragically 
significant to me that Mies closed his Gold Medal 
speech with these words: ''The art of building can- 
not live from inventions - inventions are not ideolo- 
gies." to which one could reply: "possibly so, but 
ideologies coined into slogans are less than art and 
less than building; they are - quite plainly - archi- 
tectural death. " 
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REPORTS of LLOYD GUY WALTER, Jr. 
1960 Lloyd Warren Fellow, 47th Paris Prize 


June, 1961 


It appears we left Vienna about a month too soon. 
With the two top guys sizing each other up for 
future manoeuvers, I can imagine it has taken on 
an entirely new feel. Well, we did leave and have 
had a very enjoyable journey this past month. Scen- 
ically it was superb, from the Austrian Alps up 
through the German Rhineland to the Netherland 
flats. On this trip we have seen the value of water 
again - economically as well as esthetically. Every 
city we have visited this month has been situated on 
or near a major waterway or has utilized water for 
internal transport - and used water available to 
give the city a closer tie to natural beauty. 


Our drive from Salzburg to Innsbruck was really 
marvelous. I had made the trip from Italy into 
Switzerland, thru the Alps on a train and did not 
have ample introduction into their really powerful 
majesty. For this reason I really enjoyed that 
drive to Innsbruck. Even the town of Innsbruck is 
beautiful, not so much in the city itself but from 
the natural surroundings. Views to the towering 
mountains from several streets are really beautiful 
Even the river flowing through the city is taken 
advantage of with several nice green areas fronting 
it. Architecturally, I liked several streets in the 
old section of town, the spaces formed by the rath- 
er heavy structures covering the walk areas and 
several Baroque churches there. 


Leaving Austria for Germany proved to be an al- 
most uncanny experience. We drove through a 
snowstorm for about three hours and were wonder- 
ing if we hadn't taken a really off-beat road to the 
Arctic. We broke out of the weather just before 
arriving in Ulm in time to see the cathedral tower 
rising like a shaft above the city. Here was a 
landmark! This was a very huge cathedral when 
compared to most we had seen in Germany, and 
the one I later saw in Cologne was the only one 
that could compare with it. Ulm was pleasant in 
the interior but not extremely rich. 
has a better spatial quality. Both are outstanding 
landmarks, and to approach Cologne via the auto - 
bahn is to see the Cathedral down the river as a 
fantastically large structure. But at close range 
Cologne Cathedral is overdone in ornamentation 
and Ulm becomes the better example of the German 
attempt at Gothic architecture. Both of these 
cathedrals have one thing left that is common - 
they are free of cancerous structures on their 
periphery. In Mainz the Romanesque cathedral 
there is submerged in a melee of little owtcrop- 
pings, parasites of the tourist era I am sure, so 
the only power that church may exert is from its 
pleasant interior (if you can find the entrance). 


I think Cologne © 


While in this area we looked through Wiesbaden 

and Frankfurt for what they might offer. Both cities 

are rebuilt and on a "modern" note, Frankfurt 

being a very busy city and Wiesnaden holding down 

a grou et trade with Casinos and the public health 
aths. 


Luxembourg was a pleasant city, a result more 
from the natural setting than from an architectural 
achievement. The Notre Dame was pleasant and 
contains some rather rich stained glass. 


The richest part of the trip though, has been through 
Belgium and Holland. Brussells is an enormous city 
with several areas I liked. Up around the Royal 
Palace and St. Gudule and then around the Town Hall 
and Guild houses. The market square there is one 
of the few spaces I found that was definite. I would 
not have thought that the circus of facades there 
could have produced much in the way of an interest- 
ing space but surprisingly enough I liked what they 
produced. By not matching the horizontal lines of 
the neighboring buildings the houses have merely 
reinforced the Gothic lines on the City Hall and 
King's mansion, making the latter buildings much 
stronger in impact as they stand out over the Guild 
houses' attempts at individuality. At the same time 
there is a kind of unity attained in the overall effect. 
In Antwerp the square at the museum is very rich 
but in a different way. The space there is more 
dynamic in quality, not as confined as the square 

in Brussells. 


St. Gudule in Brussells had a big impact on me as 
far as the interior quality is concerned. For me 
the atmosphere, the scale, the lighting, all worked 
harmoniously for a rich interior. In Antwerp, I did 
not have this feeling in the cathedral. Antwerp 
cathedral is quite large and provides a good land- 
mark, but it falls short in the interior. Here again 
the parasitical buildings have smothered the exter- 
nal form - and only from a distance can the flying 
buttresses be admired. 


While in Brussells we had to stop by the old site of 
the World's Fair to see what was left. Pathetically 
little remains of any value in the area. The Atom- 
ium is still up and is a curiosity more than any- 
thing else. Just the fact that it is rather tall makes 
it a good viewing platform but from the size of it I 
should imagine it was woefully inadequate as a view- 
ing platform during the fair. From a form stand- 
point it would seem the designers forgot one thing 
about a building - build "from the ground up"'. The 
remainder of the fair area is in "retirement" from 
all I could tell, with the exception of a few buildings 
built by the Belgian government for the fair. It is 
too bad that more could not be achievedfrom all 
that was put into the fair effort. 


Several towns near Brussells were interesting, 
notably Ghent and Brugge. A common point in 
Brussells and Brugge is the power the civil govern- 
ment had when these cities were expanding. An 
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example in the tremendous towers put on the city 
buildings of the era, rivalling the church tower 
in daring. 


For a vast amount of new architecture built and 
under construction a trip through the Netherlands 
is quite revealing. I was really astonished at the 
work going on in housing as well as in the city 
centers of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, the Hague and 
even in smaller cities, notably Hilversum. [ think 
the housing I saw here was generally better than in 
other countries, not so much from the sense of 
individual buildings but in the overall spaciousness 
and planning. Rotterdam is the most progressive 

I think, but perhaps because more damage was done 
during the war - and also because of the port there. 
That is really quite a harbor, bigger and more 
impressive really than the city. 


We enjoyed Holland as much for its beautiful use of 
water in the cities as for the cleanliness of them. 
The people here really seem to be proud of what 
they are doing. When we drove across the dike area 
in northern Holland, I realized just how much work 
had been done to make the country liveable. The 
beauty has been attained through hard work and the 
people seem to appreciate that - it was not "natural- 
ly" so pretty a place. 


While this trip has been very interesting and en- 
lightening in the northern countries I begin to have 
more and more respect for many of the finer piaz- 
zas in Italy and of the generally finer attitude toward 
public spaces. Historically and architecturally 
these countries do not have the vitality in their older 
works that I have seen elsewhere - though often the 
newer work is much more sympathetic to what I 
could call liveable cities. 


This has really been a fast-moving month for us as 
will the next. But we hope to slow up a bit for Eng- 
land and France, I am really looking forward to 

the northern part of France and a better means of 
comparison now with what I have seen prior. well, 
on this trip from the Austrian Alps to the Nether- 
land flats, we have seen more variety in cities, 
buildings, peoples and roads than in any other one 
month period. Extremely interesting to say the least 


July 7, 1961 


Time seems to be literally flying by now with the 
tight schedule we have been keeping the past couple 
of months. But now in the remaining months we 
plan to slow our pace a bit for the problem in Paris 
and the trips we want to take in France. Distance - 
wise this past month has been quite long, but worth 
it in a generally informative sense, particularly 
Sweden with its endless hours of light, beautiful 
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scenery and Stockholm, And tiow England has been — 
almost like coming home again - no language prob- 
lems, only the complicated money system. 


After leaving Germany by way of Bremen and Ham- 
burg, we drove on up through Copenhagen, through 
pleasant but not exactly breath-taking countryside. 
Copenhagen is a very pleasant city. Thecenteris | 
varied enough - large and small spaces, parks, large 
"lakes" formed by the canal - to prove interesting. 
Having been expecting generally good examples of 
modern architecture, I was a little disappointed. De- 
tailing, interiors and facades on most buildings I 
visited were adequate to good, but general planning 
layouts and interior spaces that should have richness 
were inadequate. I looked up several of Arne Jacob- 
sen's works in Copenhagen and while some were 
quite humanitarian and in a pleasant character with 
the surroundings (housing areas) his other works 
seemed too sterile and cold (SAS building). But 
generally the city is quite active and pleasing, and 
as always, the harbor area is interesting, full of 
boats, ships and the working cranes - or in short - 
activity. Several interesting museums are here also. 


Driving up through Sweden to Stockholm was a real 
pleasure in surprises - open meadows with new 
mown hay, then suddenly a beautiful forest of a 
lake sprinkled with little islands, then the slight 
hills near Stockholm, rocky and sharp,in the clear 
sunlight. Stockholm itself was full of surprises be- 
cause of its wonderful situation. Abundant water, 
trees, rocky hillsides, and the graceful bridges 
reaching out across the water to join the various 
segments of the city together. 


In Sweden a great deal of high rise housing is going 
up compared with most other European cities. In 
some cases it seems out of scale with the cities 
they are in. As you approach some of the smaller 
cities in Sweden a block containing four or five very 
tall housing units looms high on the outskirts of the 
city. If the scale is changing drastically, as I 
think it is in Stockholm, then perhaps this type of 
building is justified, but in the case of the smaller 
cities, I do not think this is so. 


The suburbs of Stockholm are growing rapidly; each 
wich a group of walkups, high rise and a shopping 
center. One such center I visited in Vallingby. 
There are no new ideas in this scheme, although 
this particular example was rather well handled. 
Traffic seemed to be well handled and the spaces 
lively and pleasant. The center itself was treated 
architecturally - that is purely with building mater- 
ials and no greenery, but it was a good solution in 
upkeep costs against landscaping. Especially since 
the housing areas are more or less "natural" with 
trees, grass, etc. in abundance. Central Stockholm 
is undergoing quite a face-lifting too with the intro- 
duction of five tall office towers and a shopping 
complex complete wich restaurants and "shopping 
mall". At least here in this area the pedestrian 
has again regained status. 
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While in Stockholm we visited a friend of Mrs. Hilde 
garde Osterberg, a Mr. Hans Nordell whois a 


civil engineer. He kindly invited us to visit with 


his family on a small island just out from the city 


(one of 24, 000 in the area) for a weekend. Now 
how can you turn down an offer like that? The 
weekend was most enjoyable and the more we ate 
the Swedish dishes the better we liked them - 
really delicious. 


After leaving Stockholm we headed quickly back 
through Denmark for the boat to England from 
Esbjerg, landing at Newcastle after a quiet day's 
crossing of the North Sea. Our first introduction 
into England was by way of the Tyne River at 
Newcastle - and it's like going in by the back door 
too. The smoke-blackened buildings of no charac- 
ter each anonymously melting into the next for miles 
onend. A more gloomy or depressing looking 
approach to a city I can't recall, unless it was the 
trip Shirley and I made to New York by train last 
year through the Baltimore tenement area. But 
this cheerless stuff soon was behind us as we moved 
inland to the cathedral towns. On the way down to 
London we stopped at Durham, Ripon, York, Lin- 
coln, Ely and Cambridge. 


The Norman cathedrals here represented a heavy 
handed attempt at the emotionally moving and ver- 
tically powerful spaces later achieved by the Gothic 
builders. But the attempt is there as seen in Dur- 
ham. The site of Durham is beautiful and the 
interior quality quite good too, with a very strong 
feel to it. But for a grand comparison of the dif- 
ferences in spaces as to the "style" or building 
technique, I found Ely cathedral very interesting. 
Half is Norman and half is Gothic. In an abstract 
manner [| found this very pleasing, for the nave is 
Norman, representing a period of partial enlight- 
ment while the view is directed toward the east. 
and Gothic end, a very sophisticated and delicately 
detailed area. And at the junction of these twa ideas 
is the octagonal lantern erected when the central 
tower fell in the 14th century. The whole effect is 
interesting, alive and pleasing. From the exterior 
these differences are again easily noted but not 
quite as pleasing - though still interesting for an on 


_ the spot comparison. 


York and Lincoln cathedrals are very beautiful in 
their own way, but Lincoln represents a purer space 
internally than does York with all its memorial 
Plaques rather haphazardly placed around the peri- 
meter. Both have fine stained glass which contri- 
butes immeasurably to the spatial quality. 


The city of Cambridge is very interesting both 


_ architecturally and historically. This was a town 


full of all varieties of exterior spaces, ‘large greens 
and fine buildings. Walking through the various 
colleges of the University is a most pleasing experi- 
ence ~ as the numper of tourists there bears witness. 


Now we are in London and with all this vast area of 
humanity spread across a seemingly endless blob of 
building, I'm sure we will do little more here than 
see the monuments, a few parks and all the things 
in between will have to wait for later. But from 
what I can tell of it so far - it's big! 


August 6, 1961 


Having to leave England broke our hearts a little, 

for we felt we could finally communicate in all our 
efforts while there. I can't say we will miss the 
cuisine though, and French cooking has been relished 
by us all, (but I can't say the same for the prices !) 


I was certainly surprised at the vastness of London. 
It isn't what I would call grand in the sense of Paris 
or Rome, but it is more subdued in scale of archi- 
tecture. Certain exceptions of course exist, such 
as the Houses of Parliament, various parks and 
perhaps St. Paul's. I prefer to think of London 
more as a series of smaller cities just pieced to- 
gether. But I liked just that about the city, it is 
quite human in character and the Thames provides 
just enough relief to give a large unobstructed space 
for visual exercise. While the city covers a large 
land area, there seems to be adequate park areas 
scattered throughout. 


I want to comment on the Houses of Parliament here 
for while they are done in Gothic style long after the 
period and are criticized for that, I rather appre- 
ciated the visual effect they produce -~ the linear 
texture of the facades, especially from the opposite 
bank of the river. Aesthetically, I think they can 
stand up to objective criticism. You only need look 
across the river at what our "economical" age is 
putting up to face upon the Thames in the way of 
office space. 


I enjoyed seeing Wren's churches, and those of 
some of his followers, especially Gibbs' St. Martin's 
in the Field. But St. Paul's takes the front for en- 
deavor in my opinion. Its site must have been very 
impressive at an earlier day and while some of the 
encroaching buildings have been destroyed in the 
last war, the approaches to the cathedral are not 
the most pleasing. It is a pity that this situation 
exists for I think it is one of the most pleasant and 
certainly the most monumental building in that part 
of London. The richness of the interior is the most 
impressive part of the cathedral, with a fine use of 
light from the windows. 
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We took a day off to see the Russian Trade Fair for 
whatever it had to offer. To me it was massive, 
demanding and at times crude in the hard sell ap- 
proach, But I think it could produce the desired 
effect on far too many people. The architectural 
display consisted of numerous examples of city 
plans in very poor model form, showing more regi- 
mentation than imagination. A scheme for Moscow 
was the exception; well presented with a more sen- 
sitive handling of housing, green areas, and traffic; 
still very heavy in approach though. Construction 
exhibits showed a great emphasis on prefabrication, 
using pre-fab walls, floor, etc. with even one 
scheme using complete prefab apartment "units" 
stacked one atop the other, side by side. No empha- 
sis on design yet, with the exception of some ''com- 
mon" facilities such as movie theatres. By and 
large the exhibit only shows a detached mechanical 
approach to their social problems. 


Art shown was realistic in execution with a slight 
break in color from realism, but most objects tried 
to depict Russian strength of character, folk life, 
etc. A few "abstracts" were in evidence and were 
interesting, but it was evident that content and e- 
motion for a particular reality are still uppermost 
in the "official" art shown. 


Overall emphasis of the show was toward science 
and industry, with special emphasis on Sputniks and 
heavy industrial equipment. One for propaganda, 

the other for money - but both for Russia. The over- 
all lack - continuity in exhibition techniques and a 
complete lack of sensitivity. 


Of the new works in London, the Vickers Aircraft 
Building on the Thames is the most conspicuous, It 
is a tower rising high above all else in London, but 
has a clear form and seems well detailed. If it must 
remain alone, I think it will be a weak building in. 
years to come, but if others join it to form a new 
center perhaps it will hold a new value. If London 
starts going up in towers though, the already serious 
traffic problem will have to be handled in an entirely 
new program. 


At Grovesner Square a very fierce looking "Ameri- 
can Eagle'"' squats atop the new Embassy recently 
completed . Personally I can't understand why the 
papers raised such a fuss a couple of years back 
when the building was under construction. It hardly 
overpowers the site and holds no fantastic new facade 
ideas to shock the Victorians. Richly glossed in 
gold and marble it sits quietly at one end of the 
square threatening the passerby with its eagle, but 
beyond that it is quite simple. 


London County Council has an interesting housing 
area to its credit out at Richmond Park. The scheme 
is composed of three housing types rather freely 
disposed on the site, creating a very pleasant out- 
door environment. This follows Corbusier's ap- 
proach at Marseille but is carried out in a more 
complete manner, Roads are well planned, the 
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landscape is very rich and the buildings themselves 
have some character. I feel this project speaks 
well for the London County Council in maintaining 
a higher standard for a politically controlled and 
publically financed housing area. 


From London we headed west to the cathedrals of 
Salisbury, Wells, Exeter, Bristol, Glouster, the © 
university city of Oxford and the modern cathedral 
at Coventry, then to Blenheim Palace and finally 
Canterbury Cathedral. On the way to Salisbury I 
had to stop and see Stonehenge, a fantastic place 
when coupled with your imagination, and do a sun 
dance (it worked too - no rain!). 


Of these cathedrals, Salisbury was the most serene 
and handsomely massed; Wells, with a beautiful 
west front and fine interior spaces, especially un- 
der the tower where the curious bracing has been 
placed to shore up the pillars; and Exeter with its 
strong lined fan vaults; all of these were fine archi- 
tectural structures, and generally better than the 
other works we saw. Canterbury is very rich inthe 
interior, employing a strong level break with the 
change in period construction, but it is little amor- 
phous from the interior. But when we crossed into 
France and saw Amiens and Beauvais we really saw 
purity and daring not shown anywhere in England. 
Both of these cathedrals are sophisticated and I'm 
sure we will find this true in the other cathedrals of 
France. I do not think I can use the word sophisti- 
cated too often in conjunction with an English cathe- 
dral. 


Of the palaces or grand homes we saw in England, 
I think Hampton Court and Blenheim Palace are of 
the Renaissance and were completed in a relatively 
short time; they are related to a very Romantic 
landscape, very capably done by "Capability"' Brown 
The scale is grandiose but so is the palace and I 
think Vanbrugh wouldn't have been too deeply dis- 
turbed over the final landscape result, with the 
exception of the submerging of the lower portion of 
his bridge to make a lake out of his creek. The 
landscape works well though formal near the palace 
dissipating into a "natural" park. 


Hampton Court gardens are quite the reverse, plan- 
ned as formal with the exception of the wilderness; 
great axis radiate from the entrance of Wren's 


addition to Wolsey's original palace. Nature is 
not "natural" here. 
Of these two Palaces as architecture, I prefer 


Hampton Court with its rich interior courts, pas- 
sages and a fine blending of Tudor and Renaissance 
architecture. The spatial quality of these inner 
courts is rich for the very differences in their ap- 
pearance. Blenheim Palace is rich, large and at 
the-same time cold, impersonal and heavy, (Ban- 
burgh I understand would prefer that AsO 
be used to describe his masterpiece.) 


One other country estate worth mentioning is Comp- 
ton Wynnates, about twenty miles south of Stratford- 
on-Avon. This is a Tudor manor set in a small val- 
ley with a very architectonic landscape. The gardens 
are more interesting than the house. 


Oxford was interesting but I would pick Cambridge 
as the richer of the two cities. There seems to be 
less communication possible among the college 
spaces at Oxford than at Cambridge. Both have 
generally the same character. 


England showed me the value of superb countryside 
and landscape planning. I really think the country 
(at least the south) impresses me more as a big 
park, Around Wells, Cheddar Gorge and even near 
Stratford, we really enjoyed the neatness and beauty 
of the country. 


And now we are in France. We stopped shortly in 
Paris but it was enough to tell us we want to see 
more. The scale is fantastic! At the moment we 
are in the Loire River Valley enjoying the Chateaux 
and wines, then we go north to Mont St. Michele, 
over toward Rouen and back to Paris for a few more 
days. But all this is for later. 


September 7, 1961 


We have finally arrived in Paris and are currently 
engaged in getting settled, finding out about the sit- 
uation at the Ecole and Atelier and meeting a few 
people. After so much travel over the past ten 
months, we will be glad to settle down a little and 
have a central point of reference. 


This past month we had a wonderful trip through the 
Loire Valley, Normandy, and the area around 
Reims. We also took a weekend to visit our friends 
in Kaiserlautern again. We needed a few items they 
could pick up for us at the PX and its always relax- 
ing to see friends again. 


I had never realized how many rich structures ex- 
isted in the Loire until this trip. In past days the 


Loire must have been truly the royal play center of ~ 


France, as well as an area where the French history 
lies deep in years. There is quite an architectural 
evolution in evidence as you visit the various chat - 
eaux, from such military structures as Loches, 
Chinon and Angers to the romantic architectural 
jewels of Azay-le-Rideau, Chenonceaux and Cham- 
bord. It was interesting too to see how the selec- 
tion of sites changed from the dominating hill posi- 
tion to the flat country. From the matters military 
to matters of pleasure there is quite a change. 


Easily the most impressive of the chateaux is the 
creation of Francois I. - Chambord. This structure 


exhibits a certain purity, but mostly an overw 

ie majesty, that is not equalled in the Loire. pas 
the approach is grand; a rather long drive away 
a the Loire thru forest in flat country, then sud- 

nly the chateau appears at the end of the road 

but only gradually revealed as you approach until 
at last the entire front facade confronts you - a 
ei rich experience. The horizontal simplicity of 
the walls contrasted with the myriad projections of 
the roof (what I would call capricious complexity) 
results in a fine harmony. But once on the roof 
eee and able to walk about, the spaces formed 
i © various chimneys and structures, a justifica- 
ion becomes evem more apparent, and it is not un- 
like Corbusier's roof on the Cite Radieuse in Mar- 
seille. The grounds at Chambord are simple, but 


better for t ) 
atfention. hat fact for there is no competition for 


The plan is military, but all other ideas work again- 
st that point so that the result is far from being mi- 
litary, in either appearance or purpose. 


Blois was a pleasant chateau, even if not so pure as 
Chambord. The central court is rich, enjoying fa- 
cades from the 14th to the 17th century. On the 
Francois I wing the famous stair provides a fine fo- 
cal point to what otherwise would be a "dead" space. 
Monsarts' Gaston d'Orleans wing appears too severe 
when viewed from the court, but it does have an ele- 
gance that was 17th century French. 


Chenonceaux is perhaps the most unusual and pictu- 
resque of the chateaux. Because it is really a 
"bridge" structure, reflected in the waters of the 
Cher River, there is a most enchanting view from 
almost anywhere along the banks. Catherine de 
Medici's wing by Deloime contrasts nicely in a 
classical manner with the freer forms of the older 


wings. 


Amboise and Chaumont are both sited on hills over- 
looking the Loire, each offering fine views of the 
river and the countryside. The approaches to each 
are interesting, with a strong ground layout at Am- 
boise with a freer English Park kind at Chaumont. 


Azay-le-Rideau is a handsome structure in a beauti- 
ful site, using water to good advantage as at Chenon- 
ceaux. Villandry has some well reconstructed gar- 
dens, very formal and supposedly typical of the 
French gardens of the era. Chateau Usse offers a 
striking profile although the interior is closed to 
visitors. 


A design element common to all the chateaux was 
the fine use of stairs, whether for focal interest, 
sculpture or just plain circulation only. Chambord, 
Blois, Azay-le-Rideau — all of these have fine stairs. 


While most of the work done on various chateaux 
are from the Renaissance, the forms are not of the 
classical spirit. At Chaumont, Chambord, and Usse 
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the forms are borrowed from the military arcnitec- 
ture of France, from such strong walls as Angers 
chateau and Loches. The result is a freer kind of 
architecture than that of Italy, or even of some of 
the buildings of the cities of France. The forms 
are feudal but lack the strong militaristic strength 
of Angers, with the walls punctured for windows , 
classical ornamentation abounding heavily, but 
only as ornamentation. The spirit is not classical, 
with the exception of course in Blois with Gaston 
d'Orleans wing and Catherine de Medici's portion 
of Chenonceaux. 


Angers and Tours are both interesting cities in 
themselves, containing the typical French tree- 
lined avenues, generous public spaces and unending 
cafes. The cathedral of Tours is very handsome 
and exhibited in the various parts of the structure 
are the many phases of the Gothic movement. 


From the Loire we drove up to Mont St. Michel. 
This little town with its abbey all contained, or 
rather clinging to, a rock surrounded by water 
offers a rather unique experience. As we saw it 
in the distance through a slight haze it seemed to 
be more of an apparition than reality. This pointed 
mass just seemed to float, an island of paradise - 
that is until you see the road leading to the island, 
the hundreds of buses and thousands of cars, the 
entire town consisting of hotels, restaurants and 
curio shops. But with even the commercial ex- 
ploitation, Mont St. Michel is fantastic. 


Normandy is beautiful country, and similar to the 
English countryside. Caen is a pleasant city, 
mostly rebuilt after heavy war damage but still 
pleasant. A few fine old buildings remain, the 
Abbey aux Dames and Abbey aux Hommes being 
fine structures. In Coutance I rather admired the 
Norman cathedral in its commanding position on a 
hill in the center of town. Bayeaux was pleasant .- 
too and again had a fine cathedral, especially the 
west facade. The simplicity in facade treatment 
throughout Normandy of the Gothic church was 
most refreshing. 


Perhaps the most pleasant city we visited was 
Rouen, lying in a valley cut by the Seine. There 
are several rich Gothic churches there, the cathe- 
dral and museum. But Rouen is busy, busy with 
river traffic, busy with reconstruction of war 
damage and busy with new industry. Yet for all of 
this it is still pleasant. 


But of all I saw this month, the most impressive 
single structure I saw was Reims Cathedral. Fan- 
tastically intricate from the exterior, both struct- 
urally and sculpturally, the interior was more sub- 
dued with a grand upward sweep of space. Focus 
was up and toward the chevet glass. A fine space 
quality exists too because of the many beautiful win 
dows still in the cathedral. I was reminded some- 
what of Gaudi and Sagrada Famillia by the fuzzi- 
ness of the western facade of Reims, a facade there 
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seems overdone in ways, and again seems myster- 
ious enough to be appropriate. 


Close to Reims we saw the cathedrals of Soisson 
and Laon, with Laon undoubtedly the more interest- 
ing structure of the two and in a finer general site. 


We stopped at the city of Metz which has a rich 
cathedral of the Gothic period, but the success here 
is definitely in the interior. A great amount of old 
glass remains, along with some fair modern at- 
tempts at replacement. 


So now we are in the "center" of Europe - Paris. 
Here is luxury of space and I am anxious to enjoy 
it. I plan a few short trips out from Paris but the 
majority of my time will be spent here in seeing 
the city, museums and talking with students. 


October 9, 1961 


For those of you who so desire, I can recommend 
an excellent means for becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with Paris. ‘Try to locate an economical 
place to live for a family of four. I can guarantee 
a fine tour of the city in the process. We just 
about threw in the towel, however on the very day 
we were to admit defeat, lady luck gate us asmile. 
While we aren't in the most elite quarters, we are 
reasonably comfortable in a "Pension de Famille" 
on the left bank, the manageress is human (I can- 
not say the same for most Parisians) and the food 
fairly good. 


After the search for accommodations was over I 
looked up Sidney Barrett. It was great to discover 
a good old dyed-in-the-wool Southern boy. By 
pooling our charm we managed to fight our way 
through the red tape of French officialdom and be- 
come enrolled at the Ecole as "free students". 
This means we cannot compete with the other stu- 
dents in the first class, but must just go through 
the motions. While the problem itself isn't ex- 
tremely interesting, life in the Atelier is. 


The Massier is a robust student. Sidney and I call 
him the "Thin Man", not from any physical prop- 
erties but because the chap's name really is Thin. 
He is boss when M. Beaudouin isn't gracing the 
class with his presence. I must say there is quite 
a wild atmosphere in the Atelier (no women allow- 
ed - as students!) and as the neophites grovel 
through their renderings of the orders under dir- 
ection (?-perhaps harassment would be a better 
word) of their upper-class "buddies", life is 
anything but quiet. Under all this gaiety, though, 
lies a really inquisitive and dynamic interest, for 
the most part, in the nature of Architecture. As 
the 'Thin Man" put it, 'What is this damn facade 
of-seriousness? I cannot understand that; be 
alive and learn!" The Atelier functions quite 

well under that assumption. 


f i 
i 


Like music (?) - to draw by? This talented group 


blasts out with a full band when the notion strikes 
them. A favorite pastime is to take off to_the 
cafe on the Quai Malaquais set up and give a con- 
cert that eventually chokes all the traffic for 
blocks around. These impromptu concerts gen- 
erally last until the gendarmes arrive. Ah, Pari& 
in the fall! ° 


Comparison of this system of higher education 
and that thru which I went is somewhat difficult. 
We had our spirit, our gay moments and our 
search for values. The difference lies in the 
formality of our system against the informality 
here. I think perhaps the student is given more 
of a chance to progress by his own merits here - 
but in the States a course is set and you must 
travel that course. Competition is stronger here, 
but too much emphasis is put toward a final pre- 
sentation purely as a rendering. The biggest 
drawback I feel is the dictatorial reliance on the 
parti formed in loge. While this parti is neces- 
sarily vague and loose, certain decisions are 
made that cannot later be changed. In all honesty 
a student isn't quite qualified to make some de- 
cisions that quickly, mainly because the problem 
is probably totally new to him. But these im- 
pressions are first impressions and perhaps my 
views would change if I were to study longer un- 
der the system. All I really am now, 1s a 
bystander. 


My impressions of Paris are by now fairly set. I 
suppose Paris and Rome will stick to my mind as 
similar cities with a grandeur not seen anywhere else 
in Europe. But Paris strikes me as having a more 
dynamic life than did Rome. As for spaces within 
the heart of Paris; almost too large to be compre- 
hensible. To stand in the Tuileries and look toward 
the Arc de Triomphe, is to see a splendid sight, but 
to then walk this distance is another thing. A pleas- 
ant walk it is, through the Place de la Concorde and 
up the Avenue des Champs Elysees, but of such a 
distance as to really not be pedestrian. I have found 
this true in many instances here, the spaces are so 
large that you feel a compulsive need for transpor- 
tation. 


But these spaces afford something rare in Europe - 
long vistas! From the Ecole Militaire through the . 
base of the Tour Eiffel, to the Palais de Chaillot is 
a beautiful view (and vice versa); from the Pont de 
la Concorde looking toward La Madeleine both ai 
night and in daylight is breathtaking. Views of the 
Seine are always pleasant but those around the Ile 
de la Cite are the most inspiring. One of the best 
views of the Tour Eiffel is from the Pont de Grerelle 
where the symbol of America is perched in a scaled 
down version (Statue of Liberty). 


If you tire of all these huge spaces there must be an 
uncounted number of small squares that afford a 
pleasantly quiet environment. My favorite square 


is St. Suplice with a few trees, a beautiful fountain 


and a strong focal point in the facade of St. Suplice 
church, 


Of the many buildings here the Invalides, Val-de- 
Grace and the Opera I have come to enjoy most. All 
are rich internally as well as externally. One of the 
richest spaces is that of the Louvre Court. The fa- 
cades are strong and the space of pleasant propor- 
tions, with a strong definition. But the section of 
Paris I am most familiar with, naturally, is that 
from the Jardin de Luxembourg around the Sorbonne 
to the Seine and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Cafes, 
tree-lined avenues, parks, architectural monuments 
book shops - all these abound in profusion, and each 
new block I "discover" has something of interest. I 
can only hope that I will cover more of Paris in the 
same manner in the remaining time. 


Sidney Barrett and I took a quick trip down through 
Nancy, Strasbourg, Geneva, Lyon and Vezelay, last 
week. Nancy and Strasbourg are both pleasant 
Nancy with a fine square and Strasbourg with its 
cathedral, timber houses and "atmosphere". The 
same general comments can be said of Geneva. Lyon 
was not as interesting as I had hoped. But the main 
purpose of the trip had been to see Ronchamp and 
the "Convent Sainte Marie" near Lyon. Both of 
these structures were impressive. 


Ronchamp has character. Mystery pervades in all 
the elements. The eye is stimulated. As you cap- 
proach the little town of Ronchamp the Notre Dame 
is visible on a hill high above the town in sereme 
loneliness. Even the steep drive to the summit, 
with the church no longer in view, is well done until 
suddenly, "there's something!" Oh, a souvenir 
shop, cafe and restaurant - complete with admission 
ticket. All the drama was suddenly cast aside by 
this commercial venture, however, after that pre- 
liminary is over you can once again ascend and 
finally there itis. The validity of this work lies in 
the problem itself. The solution is extremely per- 
sonal and is sculpture more than architecture as it 
is generally thought of. It is the finest modern 
church I have seen over here. 


The convent was another matter. Visitors are only 
allowed inside the church, however, you can walk 
about the exterior and a view of the inner court is 
possible. Personally I did not feel this work was as 
successful. The problem is different, however, and 
perhaps this is why the church is so different in its 
atmosphere, Here is a space of extreme simplicity 
and frankly lacking any power of mystery. Perhaps 
here it was not needed. At any rate the space is 
strong, pleasant and even contains an air of gaiety 
about it. The few colors used are typical of Corbu- 
sier - strong and vibrant. The weakest part to me 
was the exterior, with a somewhat chaotic and over- 
done conglomeration‘of ideas. But again the state- 
ment is strong, the site beautiful and one cannot 
help leaving with a sense of awe. 
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Time is running out now and while at times I have 
grown ever so weary of travel, there are always 
those rich moments when your weariness leaves. 
Now I will concentrate on Paris and the few things 
just outside I have not seen. So little time and so 
much to see. Now too, I think of those places I 
would like to see again before we leave - but that 
must wait for another trip. 


November 8, 1961 


This report will mark the end of the fullest year of 
my life. I look back to the things I saw and did this 
part month with fond recollection, but my thoughts 
go back too, to the many beautiful and meaningful 
things I have seen over the past twelve months. It 
is my hope that with the future years my experiences 
in architecture will have been greatly enhanced by 
this European journey. 


With the various preparations for returning home, 
time seemed to alternate between chores and our 
final fling at "sightseeing" in the places we had 
purposely reserved for our few remaining days. 
The three richest by far were Chartres Cathedral, 
Versailles and Fontainebleau. 


Early in the month Shirley and I had taken a trip 
thru little towns east of Paris and north of Chartres, 
finally taking the southward turn for what we had 
hoped would be a jewel among jewels. Our expecta- 
tions were well met. Chartres was magnificent. .- 
Even when I returned later with Sidney Barrett, 
driving from Versailles, the effect was not diluted. 
Approaches are very strong, for the Cathedral is 
the tirst evidence of the town - it can be seen for 
miles. 


Perhaps, other than the strong essentials of site 
and mass as requirements for such strong impres- 
sion, the completeness of the church - its rich 
windows intact and imparting a colorful richness 
not seen in any other cathedral - and such rich 
movement in facade combine to formulate a rich 
experience not gained at a glance. It is this point 
of time required that makes the Cathedral more 
dynamic. A new discovery is always possible with 
each visit and with more study. As for cathedrals, 
I think, I liked Chartres as well as any I have seen. 


Versailles,as a large "Palais" was impressive as 
much for scale as for quality. The front approach 
to the Palais is quite rich, however, the garden 
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facade left me cold. I appreciated the Petite 
Trianon and Grand Trianon very much. Both have 
much to commend them, but for me site planning 
proved the success of both. While the Palais 
grounds proper are beautiful - they are so large as 
to be almost incomprehensible as a pedestrian, I 
will have to admit the majesty of the project though, 
and if grandeur exists, Versailles is the example. 


Fontainebleau was similar to Versailles and while 
the grounds are impressive and to me somewhat 
richer, in a scale sense, I definitely felt the build- 
ing groups to be far superior. Little courts, walks 
and a rich variation of spaces, textures and relation- 
ships produced a finer series of experiences than 
was available at Versailles. 


Chasing around Paris for views of excellence and 
squares of interest can lead one to believe the 
sources are endless. Around the Montmarte area 
with its hilly streets and tight spaces up to the 
Sacre-Coeur for a panorama of the City produces 
all the richness one could ask. But where can you 
begin and end with Paris — or for that matter 
Rome or any of a hundred other fine cities here in 
Europe. As you live you discover. And for all the 
spaces which would be almost as nothing were they 
not so full of activity and human vitality. Trying 
to understand Paris has eluded me in a detailed 
sense but I think this past month has managed to 
give me a broader picture and a less bitter feeling 
for the city I felt to be too inhuman at the very first. 


So now it is over. I think I have seen what I came 
to see well - and I have not been too disappointed. 
If nothing else was accomplished for me but a 
clearer or more concise definition of that almost 
indefinable concept - Architecture - then I feel 

I have succeeded in accomplishing very much. 
While most of the richness I saw in architecture 
was in past architecture, I feel a great promise 
for the future, not in what is being done now but 
for what is in the embryo stage now, and will 
eventually reach perfection and richness in the 
same sense as those past structures. The greatest 
is yet to come. | 


May I say thank you to all of the members of the 
NIAE who made this trip possible. It will remain 
one of the high spots of my life in years to come 

I feel sure, but I don't plan to limit my progress 

to what has been, Promise lies in the future. 
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